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Rome Parley to Deal 
With Austrian Issue 


France and Italy Sponsor Confer- 
ence to Prevent Union of 
Austria with Germany 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS SERIOUS 


Danubian Treaty to Facilitate 
Trade Will Be Sought 
by Diplomats 

Stresa, Geneva, and finally Rome. This 
is the order in which Europe will attempt 
to find a solution to the German riddle. 
The first two conferences have already been 
held and the third will take place in less 
than a month. At Stresa and Geneva, the 
great powers of Europe showed themselves 
unmistakably opposed to the policy of the 
present German government 
that they would stand together in order 
to hold Germany in check. At Rome, they 
will continue along the same lines, attempt- 
ing further to prevent the realization of 
one of Germany's most cherished dreams 
—the annexation of Austria. 


and proved 


Rome Conference 


The main purpose of the Rome confer- 
ence, which is to take place June 3, is to 
work out some formula for the Austrian 
problem. France and Italy, the sponsors 
of the gathering in the Eternal City, have 
invited seven central European nations to 
send delegates to decide what is to be done 
about Austria. It is taken for granted 
that the principal outcome of the confer- 
ence will be an agreement that Austria’s 
independence shall be guaranteed by the 
other nations of Europe, and that in case 
her independence is threatened, they will 
immediately come to her rescue. In their 
present frame of mind, the nations of 
Europe are not likely to leave any loop- 
hole through which Germany might pass 
in her ambition to annex Austria and thus 
create a great German nation of 75,000,000 
people in the central part of Europe. 

Thus, the Rome conference will be 
merely another link in the already strong 
chain by which Europe hopes to put Mr. 
Hitler and his government in place. The 
answer of the nations to threats of union 
between Germany and Austria will be a 
stone wall of opposition, not merely oppo- 
sition in the diplomatic field but definite 
agreements which will send troops march- 
ing against Germany the moment she does 
anything which indicates that she is going 
to bring Austria under her political wing. 

It is easy to understand why France and 
Italy are the two nations most interested 
in the Rome conference. It is they which 
have the most to lose in case German- 
Austrian union should become a reality. 
Italy has no intention of having the strong- 
est nation in Europe right at her back 
door. The speed with which Mussolini 
Sent troops to the Austrian border last 
Summer, when the Austrian chancellor, 
Dollfuss, was assassinated and it looked like 
a victory for the Nazis, shows how in- 
tensely Italy feels on the subject. And the 
French feel just the same, for they have 
been working for 17 years to prevent 
Germany and Austria from joining hands. 
At Rome, they will make one of their most 
determined attempts to make sure that this 
Policy will be successful. 

Measures designed to guarantee Austria’s 

(Concluded on page 5, column 2) 
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A Few Practical Suggestions 


It is an admitted fact that most of us accomplish only a fraction of what we might. 
Much of our time is wasted, and a great part of our activity, though perhaps directed 
toward worthy ends, is sluggish and ineffectual. Only now and then and over short 
stretches do we live, work, and play zestfully; only occasionally does our physical and 
mental machinery operate at anything like capacity. Now there is much to be said for 
leisurely living. No one should drive himself at all times, nor should he be a slave to his 
rules of efficiency. One should have his moments and hours of recreation and of luxuri- 
ous leisure. But that is one thing, and going about at a low grade of efficiency, neglecting 
duties which call imperatively to us and working and playing half-heartedly; that is 
something else. It is something to be avoided. 

But how is it to be avoided? How are we to improve the standards of our per- 
formance? This is, of course, a problem for each individual; one which each must 
answer in his own way. But several suggestions may be ventured. First of all, one 
should place the matter of health. One may have health in the sense that he is not 
down on his back. But he may not feel the tingling joy of life and effort which comes 
when healthy blood surges through a sound body. One should discover the conditions 
of life; of eating, sleeping, exercise, which serves him best. He should consult his 
physician, should find the road to health. It is important then, that one find associa- 
tions which are satisfying, pleasant, and inspirational. He should establish himself in a 
physical environment which is conducive to the best effort. 

But even with these conditions satisfied, other obstacles to zestful living and satisfac- 
tory achievement will stand in the way. One of these is laziness. Even though we 
may be healthy of body and mind, most of us dislike work. We rebel at routines. 
Perhaps it is because it is only lately that human beings have been imposing upon them- 
selves the disciplined effort which social life requires today. Perhaps our nervous systems 
are not adjusted to the change. At any rate, we tend to avoid work, to put it off, to 
feel that we are not quite ready for it. How is that disposition to be conquered? At 
the outset, by act of will. Many a person has had this experience: He has gone about 
feeling tired or lazy or indisposed. He has felt no interest in his work. He has been 
listless. It would be easy to go on throughout the day in that state of mind. But he has 
not done that. He has summoned his will into action. He has forced himself to take 
a first step. He has seated himself at his desk or in some other way has adopted the 
appropriate physical attitude. Then he has started in on his tasks. The effect is usually 
striking. Very soon he becomes interested, proceeds easily with the work, and finishes 
his tasks. Then he can really enjoy rest and leisure. The key to the success of many 
a day is to be found in the exercise of will power at the very start. 


Steps Taken to Curb 
Holding Companies 


Drastic Legislation Before Congress 
Designed to Correct Abuses of 
Powerful Corporations 


STRONG OPPOSITION TO PLAN 


Enactment of Wheeler-Rayburn 
Bill Would Hurt Millions, 
It Is Charged 


Of all the issues now being threshed out 
in Congress, perhaps that relating to hold- 
ing companies is the one about which con- 
troversy is most bitter. The Wheeler- 
Rayburn bill regulates the holding com- 
panies drastically. If it is enacted, it will 
legislate many of them out of existence. 
Will this be a good thing or will it be 
destructive? Will it put the industry of 
the country on a safer and sounder basis? 
Will it stop a huge financial “racket” which 
has impoverished hundreds of thousands of 
people and which impairs the efficiency of 
the public utilities business or, on the 
other hand. will it sound com- 
panies? Will it cause a crash of the value 
of the stocks of these companies, thus in- 
juring millions of investors? Will it im- 
pair the efficiency of gas and electric com- 
panies? 


destroy 


That is the issue now being threshed out. 
Hearings have been held and three sub- 
committees in the House of Representa- 
tives are now wrestling with the Rayburn 
bill. examine the arguments 
which are being heard for and against it, 
we must inquire what a holding company 
is, what its value is supposed to be, and 
what evils may flow from it. Perhaps, be- 
fore we define the holding company, which 
is a form of corporation, we should inquire 
briefly into the nature of corporations 
themselves. 


Before we 


Development of Corporations 


Most of the business in the country now 
is done by corporations. Practically every 
business of any size is operated by a cor- 
poration. This is a relatively new devel- 
opment. Early in industrial history busi- 
nesses of all kinds were operated by indi- 
vidual owners. A man saved some money 
and built a shop or established a store. 
That was his business. He owned it and 
ran it. 

The next step was the partnership. Two 
or three men went together and estab- 
lished a business. They might divide the 
profits in accordance with the amount of 
money each had put into the venture, but 
if there were debts each man was liable for 
the total amount of the debts if the other 
partner or partners could not pay. 

Finally the corporation developed. Many 
people might put their money into a busi- 
ness venture. Each one might contribute 
much or little. One joined the organiza- 
tion by buying a share of stock in it. A 
person might buy one share or a hundred 
shares or even more. If he owned a thou- 
sandth part of it he would get a thou- 
sandth of the profit, and if there were 
debts, he would be liable for only a thou- 
sandth of the debt. 

Most of the people who own shares ia 
corporations have nothing whatever to do 
with the control of the companies. Usu- 
ally they know very little about the com- 
panies. A man who has some money to 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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ASHINGTON is humming with ac- 
tivity these days President Roosevelt 
has nearly five billion dollars to spend on a 
vast work-relief program and new alpha- 
betical agencies are springing up to put it 
into effect. While the President has made 
it clear that he is to be the boss in admin- 
istering the huge fund, he has already se- 
lected three men who are to have the 
greatest amount of responsibility in carry- 
ing out the works program. 
Frank C. Walker, a close friend of the 
President, and _for- 


merly chairman of 
the National Emer- 
gency Council, will 


head a new agency to 
be known as the Di- 
vision of Applications 
and Information, or 
DAI. This division 
will receive and sort 
out all the applica- 
tions for work-relief 
money coming from 
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the states, cities, and FRANK C. 
counties, and from WALKER 
various departments 


of the federal government. It will study 
these applications, and if it approves they 
will be passed on to the newly created 
WAD, meaning Works Allotment Division. 

The WAD will be headed by Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. It will 
consist of 23 men, including government 
officials and representatives of business 
and labor. In this way different classes of 
people in the country will have a voice in 
the spending of the relief fund. The WAD 
will decide whether the applications passed 
on to it by the DAI are acceptable, and, if 
so, how much money should be allotted to 
each one. 

Finally, after a decision has _ been 
reached, the application will be sent to the 
third new agency, the Works Progress 
Division, or WPD, under the control of 
Harry L. Hopkins. Mr. Hopkins, who is 
also Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
trator, will have the most important job 
of the three. It will be up to him to see 
that allotments are made according to the 
employment needs of the various commu- 
nities, to see that persons actually employed 
are taken off the relief rolls, to supervise 
the purchase of materials, and to see that 
approved projects are speedily and prop- 
erly carried out. The principal projects 
which are scheduled so far include highway 
construction and elimination of grade 
crossings, rural resettlement and electrifi- 
cation, low-cost housing, assistance to 
white-collar workers, and plans to combat 
soil erosion. 

President Roosevelt gave one of his fa- 
mous “fireside chats” last week. These in- 
timate talks to the people of the country, 
explaining the administration’s policies, 
have become a characteristic feature of 
the New Deal. They started in the very 
first month of the administration, when 
the President explained to the country why 
he had closed the banks. Since then he 
has gone on the air from time to time, and 
has found the radio a valuable instrument 
for retaining his widespread popularity. 

The most recent radio chat was devoted 
largely to an explanation of the new work- 
relief program, which we have already out- 
lined on this page. But the President 
also made use of the occasion to impress 
on the country the need for immediate 
congressional approval of certain bills 
favored by the administration. He partic- 
ularly urged the passage of his social secu- 
rity legislation by the Senate, the bill to 
extend the NRA, the bill to eliminate un- 
necessary holding companies, legislation to 
improve transportation conditions, and the 
banking bill, which is designed to give 
more power to the Federal Reserve Board. 
The President was very optimistic about 
business conditions, but insisted that the 
legislation he mentioned was necessary if 
any substantial gains are to prove lasting. 

It is interesting to note that on the very 
same day that the President made his talk, 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
also issued a statement on business condi- 
tions. It, too, was optimistic, but that is 
as far as its resemblance to the President’s 
remarks went, for it declared that while 
recovery is on the way, it will be definitely 
retarded if Congress passes certain pieces 


are now collecting.” 





of legislation. These are: the unemploy- 
ment insurance section of the social secu- 
rity bill, the banking bill, the holding com- 
pany bill, and the transportation measure 
—in short, practically all the legislation 
which the President is demanding. Big 
business apparently regards these bills as 
reform measures and it believes that re- 
covery should come first—then reform. 
The President, on the other hand, feels 
that once recovery has come, the reforms 
will be lightly forgotten. 





Go North, Young Man 





America still has a frontier, but it is not 
to the west. Sixty-seven Minnesota fam- 
ilies, unable to make a living on their un- 
productive lands, are now on their way 
north, headed for Alaska at government 
expense. There each family will be as- 
signed a 40-acre plot, house, farm build- 
ings, and livestock—all at a cost of $3,000, 
which may be paid back to the government 
over a period of 30 years. This shifting 
of people from poor farming land to more 
fertile country may soon be undertaken on 
a larger scale. It is scheduled to receive a 
large part of the $5,000,000,000 appro- 
priation and will be supervised by a new 
agency on rural rehabilitation under Dr. 
Rexford G. Tugwell. 


“Soak the Rich” 
Except for the con- 
servatives, most peo- 
ple are agreed that 
the government is 
justified in spending 
huge sums of money 
to stimulate industry 
and provide relief for 
the unemployed. The 
question is: Where is 
all the money to come 
from? There are two 
main __ possibilities— 
inflation and increased 
taxation. Senator 
Robert M. La Follette 
is firmly convinced 
that the latter is the 
best way, and he 
plans to bring the 
question to a head by 
inaugurating a ‘‘soak 
the rich” campaign in 
Congress. He would 
eliminate all general taxes on finished prod- 
ucts, which always bear more heavily on 
the poor than on the rich, and substitute 
drastically increased income taxes. 

“If we had the courage and the will to 
impose taxes similar to those that are now 
in force in Great Britain,’ he points out, 
“we would secure approximately $4,130,- 
000,000 in addition to the revenue which we 
The argument that is 
advanced against the La Follette plan is 
that it would discourage industry because 
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HOUSING ADMINISTRATOR 
James A. Moffett, Federal Housing Administrator, in white overalls, at the ground-breaking 


such high taxes on income would tend to 
remove the incentive for making high prof- 
its. But La Follette believes that a fairer 
distribution of wealth would increase the 
demand for products and thus stimulate 
further business, while at the same time 
permitting enough profit to make business 
worth while 


Bigger Navy 





If the Senate follows in the footsteps of 
the House, the United States will soon have 
the largest navy she has ever had in time of 
peace. The appropriation voted by the 
House amounts to $457,786,261, of which 
more than $88,000,000 is to be used for 
shipbuilding. This sum, in addition to 
funds the Navy Department already has 
for the purpose, is to be used to bring the 
fleet up to “treaty strength” by 1942, that 
is, up to the full size permitted us under 
agreements signed with foreign countries. 
When that goal is reached, it will cost the 
country more than half a billion dollars a 
year just to maintain the fleet. 

As in the case of the heavy military ap- 
propriation passed several weeks ago, there 
was a good deal of opposition to the naval 
increase. Critics of the bill argued that it 
is folly to increase our armaments because 
others are doing the same thing, since the 
others, noting our increase, will go still 
further. In this way a vicious circle is set 
up which costs taxpayers millions of dol- 
lars and produces such hostile feelings that 
eventually war becomes inevitable. 





Congress Baiting 





When national affairs do not seem to be 
going along quite smoothly, Americans can 
always be sure of a convenient butt for 
their jesting criticism. The most recent 
blast aimed at the Capitol comes from a 
long-established Methodist weekly, The 
Zion’s Herald. The editor of that journal 
favors a rule which would require candi- 
dates for Congress to pass rigid examina- 
tions in English composition, history of the 
world and of the United States, constitu- 
tional law, international law, history of 
philosophy and morals, modern psychology, 
social ethics, the industrial revolution, 
economic theories, scientific research, so- 
cial progress, fundamental business prin- 
ciples, and—‘“the unkindest cut of all”— 
correct manners. 





War on Dust Storms 





The government is all set for a war on 
soil erosion and dust storms. Its army is 
to be the CCC. Last week President 
Rocsevelt cut the first big slice of the $5,- 
000,000,000 work-relief appropriation and 
handed it over to CCC officials to double 
their forces (from 300,000 to 600,000). 
About 100,000 CCC men will be put to 
work on a soil-erosion control program. 
Special attention will be given to the dust- 
storm areas, but eventually the government 
plans to have soil erosion camps in more 
than 30 states. Besides engaging in refor- 
estation projects, the CCC plans to dem- 
onstrate to farmers how they may pre- 
serve valuable topsoil which is now being 
blown away by the ton. 
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ceremonies for the first low-cost housing project under the National Housing Act, 
a million-dollar apartment house. 
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Authorities are unable to find a locomotive 


which disappeared in New Jersey—News 
Item. For goodness sakes, didn’t it leave any 
tracks? Washington Post 


For bright, sparkling eyes, a woman should 
flirt, says a Boston physician. For black ones, 
let hubby catch her at it. 

—Danville (Ill.) CommerctaL-NEws 





A Christian land is one that makes the in- 
nocent suffer because it is too tenderhearted 
to punish the guilty. —Buffalo News 


There are two means of moving men 
—Napoleon 


—interest and fear. 





“I OUGHTA LOCATE THAT TREASURE 
THIS TIME” 


—From JupGE 


“What comes up quickest in a vegetable- 
garden?” a reader asks. A rake, if you leave 
it lying about. —PuNcH 





Prosperity will be back when prophets are 
replaced by profits. —Dallas News 





When a feminine guest says she must go, 
it means she will stand and talk only 10 min- 
utes more. —Detroit FREE Press 


I wish to preach not the doctrine of 
ignoble ease, but the doctrine of the 
strenuous life. —Theodore Roosevelt 
have been 

Why not 


Striking elevator operators 
wrecking lobbies in New York. 
send them to Washington? 

—AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





A gentleman is one who dies without hav- 
ing revealed his dislikes. 

—St. Louis Post-DisPpatcH 

While Florida was purring delightedly be- 

cause President Roosevelt came down for a 

fishing trip, a California paper burst forth 

with this headline: “President Roosevelt Goes 
to Florida to Get Away from Everything.” 
—Washington Post 


Prejudices are the chains forged by 


ignorance to keep men apart. 
—tLady Blessington 





A new revolver shoots through bullet-proof 
vests, and cops can buy it just as soon as the 
bandit trade is supplied. 

—New London (Conn.) Day 





Now that Mussolini is enlisting eight-year- 
olds, we suppose any soldiers’ bonus will be 
paid in gum. —Detroit NEws 


Things of trifling appearance are often 
pregnant with high import: a prudent 
man neglects no circumstance. 

—Sophocles 


“Europe’s Future at Stake,” say the head- 
lines. Should it not be “at the stake”? 
—Cincinnati Trmes-STAR 


No matter what one radio orator calls an- 
other radio orator, when he is through the 
announcer says “thank you.” 

—Milwaukee SENTINEL 


The press does not represent public 
opinion, though it does make it—and it 
generally reacts to it. There is a give- 
and-take relationship. - 

—Francis Delaisi 


During all the central European excitement 
Mussolini seems to have missed Abyssinia. 
—Cincinnati Trmes-STAR 
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Great Britain: In the last issue of become such a regular thing that it is no secutive hours n 
the News Letter, a political biweekly pub- longer a novelty. masses were held, he 

lished by Ramsay MacDonald’s support- The German labor army, which is some- and high church 4 

ers, the British premier appealed to the what akin to our Civilian Conservation dignitaries served 

German people and told them, more in Corps, has done a splendid job of tidying notice to Hitler 

sorrow than in anger, that peace could not up the country. Travelers say that the that no compro- 

be won by the methods Hitler has pursued. Whole countryside looks spick and span, mise with him 


He explained that he himself sympathized 
with the German cause and that he knew 
a proud people could not be long held sub- 
ject to a treaty imposed by a league of 
war victors. In such circumstances the 
Germans had recourse to two alternatives: 
they might battle for their claims before 
a conference at Geneva, or they might 
defy the treaties and do as they pleased. 

Germany chose the latter course with- 
out even attempting 
the former. She re- 
armed, professed 
peaceful intentions, 
and then appeared 
surprised that the 
rest of Europe grew 
alarmed. In such an 
atmosphere, said 
Mr. Mac Donald, 
peace talks are not 
possible. He ex- 
plained that with the 
full codperation of 
Germany something 
might really be accomplished: 
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RAMSAY 
MacDONALD 


The British government believes the aid of 
Germany in all peace and disarmament nego- 
tiations is essential. Without giving that aid, 
Germany makes itself a problem for peace in- 
stead of joining us in recognizing that peace 
is the problem of Germany as of Great Brit- 
ain and all others at Geneva. It would have 
added to the honor and glory of the German 
people, not to their humiliation and poverty 
of spirit, had they remained in the councils 
of Europe, fought for their case there and 
striven to win by force of reason and moral 
power a foremost place among self-respecting, 
secure, pacific nations. 


German newspapers have published long 
excerpts of Premier MacDonald’s speech 
and in their editorial columns have ex- 
pressed regret at his failure to under- 
stand the German point of view. If he 
knew the German mind, they maintained, 
he would never have doubted Germany’s 
sincere desire for peace. 


+ * *£ 


Germany: The most recent German 
arms move is the building of a dozen 
ocean-going submarines. It seems to be 
a final stage in the breaking of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, for the Allied powers most 
emphatically prohibited Germany from 
building U-boats. The building has been 
going on since last October but it has been 
kept secret until now. The British gov- 
ernment is particularly irritated by this 
unexpected development. During Sir 
John Simon’s visit to Berlin, Hitler made 
no mention of submarines, though he pro- 
fessed to be telling the full extent of Ger- 
many’s preparations. If England had her 
way, all submarines would be abolished for 
the U-boat is a weapon against which her 
Strong navy cannot well contend. 


gA great deal has been said of Germany’s 

military preparations, but very little of 
the nonmilitary changes that have been 
carried out since the Nazis came _ into 
power. The German people have an ex- 
cellent reputation for thoroughness, and 
when they set out to accomplish some- 
thing, one may be certain it will be done 
well. i 

Two of the most interesting recent de- 
velopments are the improvement of air 
lines and the elimination of all waste. 
Lufthansa, Germany’s large air service 
corporation, has established the most com- 
Plete system of air communication in 
Europe. Plane travel in Germany has 





with farm buildings repainted, junk piles 
removed, swamps drained, and every avail- 
able bit of land turned to use. It is re- 
ported that 20,000,000 acres of wasteland 
will soon be ready for planting. Indi- 
rectly the reclamation projects aid mili- 
tary preparations, for Germany regards 
self-sufficiency to be the only way of 
meeting enemy blockades. 


At first the Nazis were shy of offending 

German religious sensibilities but now 
the anti-Christian enthusiasts among the 
Nazis are becoming more bold. Last week 
the Nordic Pagans held a grand conclave 
in Berlin. Banners bearing swastikas and 
tongues of flame, the symbol of the pa- 
gans, were displayed everywhere in the 
German capital. Leaders in the pagan 
movement, Professor J. W. Hauer and 
Count Ernst Reventlow, delivered ad- 
dresses in which they denounced Christi- 
anity and said that God had revealed him- 
self to Germany through Hitler. Here is an 
excerpt from Professor Hauer’s speech: 


Germany is our holy land. The soil from 
which our faith sprang is the land of our 
fathers. We are those for whom nothing is 
holier than German unity. In the end the 
question is: Where is God? Why should 
another history be holier for us than German 
history? German victories are holier for us 
than the fate of the Egyptians in the Red 
Sea. The festivals of the National Socialist 
State are themselves religious festivals for us. 

The old gods of the Germanic tribes can 
never be resurrected. Their twilight is eter- 
nal. But we can live in the spirit of the old 
gods and of the old Germanic religion. 


Christians who attended the meeting and 
interrupted proceedings with catcalls were 
promptly ejected. Hitler’s tacit support 
of the pagan movement is shown by the 
fact that no other faiths are permitted to 
hold gatherings of this sort. 


*x* * * 


France: While German pagans met in 
Berlin, European Catholics gathered for a 
less sensational but more impressive peace 
ceremony at Lourdes, France, in the 
shadow of the Pyrenees. It might almost 
have been an answer to the Berlin 
rally. More than a quarter of a million 
pilgrims made their way to Lourdes from 
all parts of France, and in the multitude 
there could be seen hundreds of Spaniards 
in bright native costumes. For 72 con- 


THE 


CRADLE SNATCHER 


—Talburt in Washington News 





was possible while 
the Nazis opposed 
Christianity. The 
Pope _ addressed 


the Lourdes pil- 
grims in a radio 
speech in which 
he prayed for 
peace and _ good 
will among the 
peoples of the 
world. 


Last week 120,- 
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F h soak EMPEROR MEETS EMPEROR 

vene men - Emperor Kang Teh of Manchoukuo (right) riding in the royal 
medical examina- carriage with Emperor Hirohito of Japan (left). 
tions and pulled 
on the blue uniforms of the French army. Russia there were feasts, parties, and 


They are known as the “war-babies,” for 
they were born in the first year of the 
World War. Because the French birth 
rate dropped between 1914 and 1918, a 
longer period of military service will be 
exacted from war-babies, so that the full 
strength of the army may be maintained. 
This first batch of conscripts will train for 
18 months, but its successor will be re- 
quired to serve for two years. 


U. S.S. R. Last week religion seemed 
to have pushed politics away from the 
center of the European stage. While Cath- 
olics and pagans met in western Europe, 
members of the old Russian Orthodox 
Church celebrated their Easter Sunday 
(which occurs a week after the Easter of 
other lands). In previous years the Com- 
munists have done their best to prevent 
Russians from participating in Easter cere- 
monies, but this year the antireligious 
movement seemed to have subsided. The 
fact that many Russians have clung tena- 
ciously to their old faith was shown by 
the enormous attendance of the 35 
churches that remain in Moscow. Every 
one was packed to the doorway, and in 
some cases aS many as 2,000 stood out- 
side in the drizzle, striving to catch a 
glimpse of the ceremonies and lighting 
their candles together with those within. 
After the midnight ceremony, many went 
home for their Easter day feasts and cele- 
brations. Strangely enough many anti- 
religious Communists prepared some of 
the cakes and delicacies of the 
traditional Easter and ate them 
in celebration of the first of May, 
which is regarded as a day of 
rejoicing by Communists through- 
out the world. 


* * * 


comes a more astonishing cele- 
bration every year. Last Wednes- 
day there was hardly a building 
in the whole of Moscow that 
was not swathed in bright red 
bunting. The city was bedecked 
with flags and banners hailing the 
progress of the Communists in 
Russia and denouncing Naziism 
and Fascism. Countless thou- 
sands of soldiers, workers, and 
school children singing patriotic 
songs, paraded before Stalin’s re- 
viewing stand in Red Square. In 
fact there seemed to be more on 
parade than there were to watch, 
for all Moscow was on the march. 
Wild enthusiasm continued to 
reign on May 2 and 3. Work 
was practically suspended and in 
nearly every village and town in 


@ Soviet Russia’s May day be-’ 


throngs of people dancing in the streets 
and marketplaces. 


* * * 


Mexico: The Mexican government was 
forced to declare a bank holiday last week 
because of a proclamation by President 
Roosevelt. It is the President’s intention 
to buy as much silver as he can until the 
amount in the treasury is worth a third 
as much as our gold reserve. He be- 
lieves a strong silver reserve may give 
us a more stable currency. In order 
to obtain silver, the United States gov- 
ernment offered to pay 77 cents an ounce 
instead of the usual price of 65 cents. 
This put Mexico into a dilemma, for the 
silver in the Mexican peso suddenly be- 
came worth more in American money than 
the peso itself. It began to look as though 
there would be a mad scramble for coins 
in Mexico, so that they could be melted 
and sold to Washington. That, of course, 
would cause trouble, since it would leave 
nothing but paper money in circulation. 
The Mexican government therefore closed 
all banks and protested to the United 
States. Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau promised to be more careful, and 
to buy silver gradually so that the mone- 
tary systems of other countries would not 
be disturbed. 
* .s * 


China: A great deal has been written 


about the Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment’s campaigns against the so-called 


“Reds” of southern China. Little has been 
said of the Reds themselves, largely be- 
cause of the fact that it is almost im- 
possible to obtain news of events in their 
domain, Recently, however, the Christian 
Science Monitor published a description 
of conditions in the regions controlled by 
the communists. 

The writer points out that it is hardly 
correct to speak of the rebels as “Reds,” 
for they are in no way associated with 
Soviet Russia. It is really a spontaneous 
uprising of tenant-farmers and workers, 
who suffered such wretched poverty be- 
fore 1927 that they had no alternative but 
to throw out their landlords and_ bosses 
and set up a state of their own. 


Since the beginning of the year General 

Chiang Kai-shek, dictator of Nationalist 
China, has made considerable headway 
against his communist enemies. But now 
he is running afoul of certain warlords who 
are accustomed to ruling their provinces 
with an iron hand. At first these leaders 
were willing to help him because they 
themselves were afraid of communist flare- 
ups. But now that the danger is passing 
they resent his demands for money and 
troops and his ban upon opium smoking. 
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Four Hundred Million 
At last, 


book 
about China which is not only historically 
accurate, but entertaining and easy to read 


someone has written a 


as well. The book to which we refer is 
“The Four Hundred Million,” by Mary 
Nourse (New York: Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50 

Since Far Eastern history is not widely 
taught in our schools, and since [ 
what is written on the subject is destined 


most ol 


for scholars. Miss Nourse’s book fills a 
definite need in the literary field. Having 
traveled and taught in the Orient for a 


period of 14 years, the author knows her 
subject thor- 
oughly. She out- 
lines the entire 
history of China, 
from the earliest 
beginnings in 
myth and legend. 
down through the 
various dynasties 
to the present day. 
Concentrating on 
the highlights of 
history rather 
than on the de- 
tails, she is at all 
times easy to fol- 
low. By empha- 
sizing the social. 
economic, and cul- 
tural changes. 
rather than the 
political details. 
she gives us a 
vivid picture of 
the life of the Chinese people through the 
course of centuries. The last part of the 
book is devoted to a discussion of prob- 
lems in China today, which students should 
find of great aid towards a clearer under- 
standing of world affairs 


— 
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American Scientists 


The fascinating story of the progress of 
scientific discoveries in this country is told 
by C. J. Hylander. in a book entitled. 
“American Scientists’ (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2). Commencing 
with Benjamin Franklin. and ending with 
Thomas Hunt Morgan, the only American 
biologist ever to win the Nobel prize, this 
book is a collection of biographical sketches 
of Americans who have distinguished them- 
selves in the field of science. Among the 
20-odd scientists whose lives and work are 
included in this book, are, James Audu- 
bon, the famous naturalist, James Dwight 
Dana, the geologist, and Roy Chapman 
Andrews, the well-known explorer. The 
isolation of electrons, the investigation of 
cosmic rays, and the discovery of heavy 
hydrogen are some of the many important 
contributions to science described in this 
book. It effectively dramatizes the history 
of man’s achievements in the scientific field, 
giving the reader an excellent background 
of present-day scientific developments. 





Canoeing 


If you think that the 
days of adventure and 
exploration are over and 
done with, read ‘“‘Canoe- 
ing with the Cree.” by 
Arnold Sevareid (New 
York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50), and you are 
sure to change your 
mind. The author, who 
is only a little older than 
the readers of this paper, 
is evidently a daring 
and enterprising voung 
lad, for in company with 
another boy. he took a 
trip which no man had 
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journey, which 
the form 
Minne- 
of the 
parents and that it 
simply could not Arnold and his 
friend persisted in their long and perilous 
journey. Down 


miles of portage trails thes 


fore. Tt 





ever taken De 


he describes 
> 250-1 


; : le 
this DOOK, took 


of a nile canoe trip from 


apolis to Hudson Bay n spite 


warnings ot friends 


be done 
lakes. and 


rivers, across 


over traveled 
meeting with many exciting adventures on 
They 
Cree Indians, who in 
the country. and with the men 
various trading posts. On the 


the way nade friends with the 


habited that part of 
stationed at 
other hand 


they occasionally went for days at a time 


without seeing another 
face. This book will hold 
your interest up to the 
very end, and is proof 


that sometimes even the 
most difficult feat can be 
accomplished if one makes 
up one’s mind to do it 





Poet of Democracy 


Few 
W idely 


poets are 
read, or 
loved, than John Mase- 
field. the poet laureate 
of England. Although he 
has written plays, novels. 
and numerous essays, it is 
as a poet that Masefield 
is at his best. He has 
called the “‘poet of 
democracy.” because 
many of his poems 
champion the poorer 
people. He has a great love for the sea 
and visited all parts of the globe when in- 
dentured to a merchant ship in his youth 
He achieved his first fame with the publi- 
cation of a volume of sea ballads. one of 
which we are reproducing here. It 
wish to pursue your acquaintance with 
Masefield. the Macmillan Company. in 
New York, has just published his com- 


more 
better 





been 


you 


plete poems in a collection which sells 
for $5. 

SEA-FEVER 
I must go down to the seas again, to the 


lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer 
her by; 

And the wheel's kick and the wind’s song and 
the white sail’s shaking, 

And a gray mist on the sea’s face, and a gray 
dawn breaking. 


I must down to the seas again, for the call of 
the running tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call, that may not 
be denied ; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white 
clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, 
and the sea-gulls crying. 


I must down to the seas again, to the vagrant 
gypsy life, 

To the gull’s way, and the whale’s way, 
the wind’s like a whetted knife; 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing 
tellow-rover, 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the 

long trick’s over 
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A STREET SCENE IN CHINA 
ed Million,” by Mary Nourse, emphasizes 
and cultural aspects of (} 
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New England Novel 


Rachel Field is a novelist who 
delights in the American 
She is deeply interested in the 
lives. customs. and _ traditions 
9§ the people of this country. 
Having made of American 

material several very 
books for voung people, 
turns talents 
novel for adults. entitled. “Time 
out of Mind” (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2 The set- 
ting of this book is the New Eng- 
land seacoast. and the author has 
successfully captured the charm 
and atmosphere of a Maine fish- 
ing village. A saga of three gen- 
her book 
ot the Fortune family, 
period of great wealth, 
when Fortune sailing ships visited 
the world. 
comparative poverty. when steam- 


scene 


use 
source 

popular 
she 


in 


now her to a 


50 


erations describes the 
decline 
from a 
every corner of to 
boats began gradually to replace 
the old sailing vessels. The story 
is told as seen through the eyes 
of Kate Fernald. the daughter of 
an old family retainer of the One 
Fortunes. Her devotion to Na- 

thaniel, the last of the Fortunes, who runs 
away from the village to become a famous 
composer in New York, makes a charming 
and romantic love story. 





Mountain Folk Lore 


Tucked away in the North Carolina hills 
is a group of mountain folk whose ways ot 
living have changed very little since the 
time it was first settled by hardy pioneers. 
nearly 300 vears ago. Living almost en- 
tirely separated from the rest of the world, 
they have built up an interesting tradition 
of customs and folk-lore. Their unusual 
ways are described in a book by Muriel 
Earley Sheppard, entitled, “Cabins in the 


Laurel” (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press. $3). Against a back- 
ground of log cabins, mountain laurel, 
county fairs. and ballads, the author 
sketches the history and customs of these 
primitive people. For the most part a 


farming community, they are obliged to 
struggle night and day to wring a bare liv- 
ing trom the soil. Mrs. Sheppard knows 
these people well, and portrays some quaint 
and amusing characters in her interesting 
book. Modern ways of life have had little 
effect on these mountain folk. 





Germany Again 


“Restless Days,” by Lilo Linke (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3), is a moving 
and dramatic chronicle of post-war Ger- 
many. The author, a young German 
woman, presents in this book a vivid 
picture of the economic difficulties and 
political uncertainties confronting the mil- 
lions of young Germans during these 
troublous times. Miss 
L nke for several 
years a leader in the 
trade union youth move- 
ments in this country, 
which have since been 
abolished by Hitler, but 
which were widespread 
throughout Germany 
several vears ago. She 
also held an important 
position in the 


was 


Demo- 


j cratic party, which, with 


ever-diminishing success, 
tried to uphold Ger- 
many’s republican con- 
stitution and the princi- 
ples of democracy, With 
the advent of Hitler, 
however, this party was 


> the charact 
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ers in “Cabins in the Laurel” 


swept away. Miss Linke was obliged to 
seek refuge in England. where she resides 
at the present time. Her book will be en- 
joyed by all those who take an interest in 
the reaction of the youth of other countries 
to new and far-reaching experiments in the 


fields of economics and government. 


Ansesine and the World 


To what extent America should partici- 
pate in world affairs is a question con- 
stantly before Congress today. We have 
remained aloof from the League of Na- 
tions, and so far, our general policy has 
been to interfere as little as possible in the 
affairs of other nations. It.has become 
fairly obvious, however, that codperation 
is to some extent absolutely essential, es- 
pecially in regard to economic matters. 
and the preservation of world peace. How, 
then, can we make our influence felt in 
these important questions without becom- 
ing too involved in entangling alliances? 
The policy of our country during the last 
few years in respect to this issue is ably 
set forth in an interesting book entitled. 
“American Consultation in World Affairs,” 
by Russell M. Cooper (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.50). The author 
points out that the United States has taken 
part in world affairs by the method of con- 
sulting directly with the countries in- 
volved, instead of by referring the matter 
directly to the League of Nations. He de- 
scribes in detail how this method has 
worked out, using as examples our actions 
in regard to the disarmament conferences 
and recent international disturbances such 
as the dispute between China and Japan 
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Efficient Government — A _ iew 
ivs ago the United States Senate had be- 
fore it an important bill. Other very im- 
ortant measures were waiting on the cal- 
ondar—waiting until the one under consid- 
-ration was out of the way. It was clear 
‘hat a majority of the senators favored the 
easure. If a vote had been taken, it would 
ive passed. But a minority, unable to 
efeat it, were determined that it should 
come to a vote. So they talked and 
ilked against the bill. A vote could not 
e taken. according to the Senate rules, so 
long as any senator wished to discuss it. 
Formal action, closing debate, may indeed 
be taken, but it seldom is. So the few 
yyposing senators talked on. Friends of 
ther bills, held up by this prolonged dis- 
cussion, grew Would not these 
ybstructionists run out of anything to say 
ifter No, there was no hope of 
that. for one senator had a Bible on his 
iesk. If he ran out of things to say. he 
would take up the Bible. so he said, and 
read from it. Thus he would hold the 
door and stave off a vote. Hence the fili- 
buster (for so such obstructionist tactics 
And it is going on 


restless. 


a while? 


are called) went on. 
is this note is written. Why does the Sen- 
ate retain such rules? Why does it allow 
i majority to be thwarted by a stubborn 
minority—sometimes by a single senator? 


You might ask the senators from your 
state. 
ole os 


Sign of the Times—Early in May 
of each year the United States Chamber of 
Commerce holds a national meeting at its 
headquarters. The headquarters is the beau- 
tiful Chamber of Commerce building which. 
by the way. is just across the street from 
the office of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
These meetings are attended by a number 
of America’s great captains of industry and 
4 large number of small business men from 
cities and towns all over the country. It 
is interesting to attend the sessions. and 
to talk with the delegates in the lobbies. 
By listening to the addresses and by en- 
gaging in conversations one gets a pretty 
fair idea of the sentiment of American 
business men. Two years ago the senti- 
ment was strongly for the New Deal. 
Business was scared and in despair. It was 
anxious for the government to get it back 
on its feet. Last year quite a little grum- 
bling was heard. Business was gaining more 
confidence, thought it could stand on its 
own feet, wanted the government to quit 
interfering. This year opposition to the 
New Deal is more pronounced. Perhaps 
this is a dependable sign of the times. 
Business men think recovery is on the way. 
They are no longer scared. They are afraid 
that the government will interfere with 
profits. Henry I. Harriman, who has served 
three years as president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, is retiring. 
He is fairly liberal for a representative of 
big business and, in a mild way. has sup- 
ported the NRA and the New Deal. There 
appears little doubt but that he will be 
replaced by a man who is more conserva- 
tive and less kindly disposed toward the 
Roosevelt policies. 


els ols 


Poor Sports—A while ago the Boston 
baseball tans were enthusiastic in their 
Praise and support of Joe Cronin, the new 
manager, who had been bought from Wash- 
ington for the fat sum of $250,000. But 
one day last week Joe had a bad day, made 
three errors and lost a game, What did the 
Crowd do? Did it give him a cheer to show 
that it was with him despite his hard luck? 
Did it shout to him that he shouldn't worry 


Over a single day? It did not. It hissed and 
Dooed, rising up against the man. who 
had shown by years of playing how valu- 
ible he was, because he had a bad day. 
~ 


i performance is not unusual among 


“The time has come, the walcus said, to talk 
of many things: of shoes—and ships 
and sealing wax 


-of cabbages—and kings.’ 


American crowds. Crowds everywhere are 
fickle. A man may be a good sport if he 
is by himself, but in a crowd he loses his 
poise and his sportsmanship 


More Poor Sports—The Brook- 
ings Institution published a report on the 
NRA which was, on the whole. decidedly 
unfavorable. The conclusions, adverse to 
the NRA, may or may not have been justi- 
fied by the evidence. But the work was 
carefully and honestly done. It was done 
by trained economists It have 
been expected that NRA 


might 
friends of the 


who did not accept the conclusions of the 
report would argue against 
wherein it 


t. undertaking 
wrong It 


to show was was 
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many, a country of 65,000,000 people, 
could absorb many of the products which 
Austria produces and thus restore to her a 
measure of the prosperity she enjoyed be- 
fore the World War. That is why the two 
countries attempted four years ago to form 
a customs union by which all tariff barriers 
between them would be removed. Such a 
step was considered the only possible way 
of dealing with Austria’s economic troubles 
but the opposition of France and other 
European nations was so great that the 
project had to be abandoned. From that 
time to this, Austria has been floundering 
around, with economic conditions going 
from bad to worse and total bankruptcy 
averted only by foreign loans 

Austria’s present financial and economic 
difficulties are a result of the peace settle- 
ment made after the World War. Formerly 
one of the strongest and largest countries 
of Europe, Austria was made into a state 
of but a fraction of its former size in 1919 
The Austro-Hungarian monarchy covered 
all of Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, half of Yugoslavia, a large 
part of Rumania. and parts of Italy and 
Poland. Vienna was the financial capital 
of central and southeastern Europe. There 


present-day 
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rather shocking to see how Donald Rich- 
berg and General Johnson reacted to it. 
They berated the authors of the report, 
indulged in personalities, attacked the 
3rookings Institution itself. It is not un- 
usual to see public men behaving in that 
way, but it is always somewhat disappoint- 
ing. 
—The Walrus 


Rome Parley to Deal 
With Austrian Issue 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 
independence are not the only things which 
will be talked over at Rome next month. 
Every aspect of the Austrian problem will 
be gone over thoroughly, and proposals 
will be made to bring about a more satis- 
factory state of affairs in that nation, often 
referred to as the “beggar of Europe.” As 
a matter of fact, the Austrian problem is 
not so simple as it seems. It is not merely 
a question of preventing Austro-German 
union. It is a question of finding some 
way of helping the Austrians to live with- 
out being eternally dependent upon loans 
from other nations. In other words, the 
difficulties confronting Austria 
must be overcome if there is to be political 
stability in that country 


economic 


Austria’s Economic Problems 
It is these economic difficulties which 
have given the greatest impetus to the 


movement for union with Germany. Ger- 


was an extremely fortunate economic set- 
up in those days, for half of the monarchy 
was predominantly agricultural and the 
other half industrial. In the north there 
were factories and in the south and east 
farms. The farmers found a ready market 
for their produce in the industrial sections 
of the empire and the industrialists had 
no difficulty in selling their wares to the 
farm districts. It was largely because ot 
this balance that a high degree of pros- 
perity prevailed during those vears 
After the War 

On the political side of the ledger, the 
pre-war situation was not so favorable 
The Austro-Hungarian monarchy was com- 
posed of many different each of 
which had for years been clamoring for 
independence. In order to grant the wishes 
of these various races, the peacemakers 
decided to split the empire into a number 
of new nations, the boundary lines to be 
drawn according to the principle of seltf- 
determination enunciated by President 
Wilson in his famous 14 points. While this 
arrangement satistied the aspirations of the 
people, it created a host of new economic 


races, 


problems. As soon as the new states were 
created, they began erecting tariff walls 
around their borders 

While all the so-called Danubian coun- 


tries have suffered as a result of this post 
war “set-up, none has felt 
acutely as 


the pinch so 
Austria. In the first place 
Vienna lost her position as financial and 
banking center of that part of Europe and 
one of the principal sources of her income 


A good part of her industrial wealth was 
lost by the transfer of factories and mines 
to Czechoslovakia. Moreover, she was left 
without sufficient farm lands to supply the 
population with the foodstuffs it 
The other nations have been 
the high tariff 
amount of goods and to buy from abroad 
the things they did not produce at home 


needed 
ible. despite 


walls, to sell a 


certain 


Attempts at Remedies 


When all these problems are taken up 
at the Rome conference, the statesmen will 
10t_be discussing a new development. The 
impossibility of the present economic ar- 
rangement in the countries of the Danubian 
nations has long been recognized by states- 
men. Nor is the Rome conference the first 
ittempt to correct this unfortunate situa- 
tion. On a number of occasions in the 
past, especially since the depression, Euro- 
pean statesmen have come forward with 
their pet schemes designed to save Austria 
and the other Danubian countries from 
complete economic collapse. At times it 
has been Italy that has fostered a plan 
Again one has been sired by the French 
But never have the two leading countries 
been able 
rangement 
have 


to get together on just what ar- 
should be made. The Italians 
always found objections to the 
French plans, and the French have not 
been willing to accept the Italian formula 

The chances for a really definite program 
of economic reconstruction for Austria and 
her sister Danubian appear better 
now than they have been for some time. 
In the first place, as both the Stresa and 
the Geneva performances would indicate 
France and Italy see more as one than they 
have at any time since the close of the 
war. They have smothered much of their 
former antagonism in order to check Hit- 
ler’s ambition. They have united in op- 
posing the German dictator's 
policies. They have both 
Germany and Austria must be prevented 
from uniting, whatever the cost. For that 
reason, they are more willing to codperate 
in working out a solution of the 
Austrian problem 


states 


aggressive 


insisted that 


whole 


Danubian Pact 

It is impossible to predict at this time 
the outcome of the Rome conference. It 
is certain that steps will be taken to 
solidify the powers in their opposition to 
German-Austrian union. It is not certain 
that they will agree upon concrete steps to 
improve the economic situation in Austria. 
Probably some kind of a Danubian pact 
will come out of the conference. a pact in- 
cluding Austria, Hungary. Czechoslovakia. 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania. This pact would 
not provide for the complete removal of 
tariff barriers between the five countries 
But it is expected that an arrangement 
will be worked out whereby the sale of 
goods may be increased. The main feature 
of this arrangement would be the lowering 
of tariffs on goods coming from the Dan- 
ubian countries. Thus, Austria would im- 
pose lower import duties on farm produce 
from Rumania or Yugoslavia or Hungary 
than on the same products imported from 
other nations of the world. Preferential 
tariffs for the five Danubian nations will 
form the basis of the economic program 

Even if such an arrangement is worked 
out for the Danubian countries. it is not 
certain that preferential tariffs will turn 
the trick of 
prosperity 


restoring Austria's economic 
Germany naturally _ offers 
greater opportunities for trade to the Danu- 
bian states than is to be found in that 
region alone, and many students of central 
European affairs believe that a real solu- 
tion to the problem lies only in creating 
closer economic ties between the Germans 
ind the Danubians. But it is impossible 
for statesmen to look at this cold economic 
fact without taking into account the equally 
cold political fact that closer economic re 
lations between Germany and Austria are 
bound to cement the political relations of 
the two 
temper, 


countries. And, in their present 


none of the European countries 
ire willing to permit anything which might 
lead to the creation of a formidable nation 
It is because of 
these conflicting economic and political in- 
terests that the work of the Rome 
ence seems so difficult and so hopeless 


in the center of Europe 


conter 
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Roosevelt Strikes at the Holding Company 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 
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ary 1, 1938. except under certain condi- 
yns. It must be registered with the Se- 
Exchange Commission It 









and Exchange 


so exact 





The Federal Trade Commission is 
authorized. however, to permit holding 
ies if they are necessary for the 
efficient management of the 


in any particular geo- 


I t this bill say that a grave 
these. The injustice would be done if the great hold- 
the local ing companies like the Electric Bond and 
It may Share Company, United Gas and Improve- 





ment Company, Cities Service, and others, 
were put out of business. It is pointed out 
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industrial structures, it is said, would com- 
pare with the losses they would sustain if 
holding companies were allowed to con- 


tinue their operations. 
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vols The following magazine articles 


will be useful to those who wish to go 
further into the problem of holding com- 
pany legislation. We are not suggesting 4 
long list of books and articles. Instead we 
are referring our readers to a few maga- 
zine discussions, each one of which deal 


directly and competently with the holdin 
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John: I notice that there’s a bill before 

Congress amending the Agricultural Ad- 

ustment Administration. I wish that in- 

stead of amending it, they'd repeal it. I 


never have heard of anything more foolish 
than the program of the AAA. 
Mary: In what ways is it so foolish? 
John: Well, its primary purpose is to 
limit the production of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Why should we limit the food we 
produce when there are millions who need 
food? And that isn’t all. One of the worst 
the method used to bring about 
crop reductions. The government actually 
pays farmers to let part of their fields go 
untilled. It pays them to cut down their 
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how does it get the money to pay 
n’ Why. it places a tax called a process- 
ing tax on the sale of the things the farm- 


ers do raise This tax is passed on to con- 








sumers. Those who buy bread or cotton 
cloth have to pay higher prices. They are 
to get money with which to hire 

mers not to raise so much and thus to 


And 
isn’t it too 
so many people haven't enough 
What could be more foolish than 
that, I’d like to know. 

Charles: Well, John, for once I’m in 
agreement with you. It zs silly to stop 
aising wheat and to kill pigs when people 
need bread and meat. But that’s not the 
only thing that’s silly. How absurd it is 
for shoe manufacturers to close their fac- 
tories or limit production when millions of 
people need shoes! Clothing manufacturers 
are going on part time, cutting their prod- 
ucts and throwing their employees onto 
the street when millions haven't enough 
clothes to wear. Construction firms have 
building houses at a time when 
over half the people are miserably housed. 
Everyone else, manufacturers and all the 
rest, have been doing exactly what the 
They have cut produc- 


> a scarcity of food and cotton. 
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tion in order to create scarcity at a time 


when the people of the country need all 
that can be produced. They create scarc- 
ity so that prices will rise and so that 


their profits will therefore be increased. 
John: I don’t agree with all your con- 
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Mary: Then how about the farmers? 


Should they go ahead raising things they 
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The Government’s Farm Program Up for Discussion. 


Should 


Scarcity Be Created When People Are Hungry? The Dif- 
ferent Answers Given by Our Three Students. 


can’t sell? That’s what they were doing 
before the AAA came along. They had big 
surpluses. Grain rotting in the ele- 
vators and granaries. And still people were 
hungry. The trouble wasn't that people 
didn’t need the products of the farm. They 
did need these things. But they couldn’t 
buy them. You said, John, that a shoe man- 
ufacturer shouldn't go on making shoes he 
couldn't sell at a profit simply because 
millions didn’t have shoes. Then why should 
the farmer raise wheat he can’t sell simply 
because millions of people would buy more 
bread if they could? 

John: There’s one big difference in the 
two cases. The government is actually 
stepping in helping the farmers to create 
scarcity. It is helping them to cut down 
the total product of farm goods. I would 
oppose having the government pay manu- 
facturers to keep production down. I would 
oppose having the government put a tax 
on manufactured goods for the purpose of 
producing scarcity and high prices. That 
would be a tax on people who buy manu- 
factured goods for the benefit of the man- 
ufacturers. That is what the government is 
doing for the farmers, but it isn’t doing 
anything of that kind for manufacturers. 

Mary: Wait a minute, John. Have you 
ever heard of a protective tariff? Why does 
the government put a tariff duty or a tax 
on shoes imported from abroad? The object 
is to keep foreign shoes out of the country 
and thereby to restrict the quantity of 
shoes—to create scarcity. That will enable 
the American manufacturer to charge more 
for his shoes. And who pays the bill? Why 
the consumer; the American who buys 
shoes. A protective tariff is a tax on 
American consumers for the purpose of 
helping American manufacturers. The man- 
ufacturer is helped because the government 
steps in, puts a tax on consumers, thereby 
raising prices, in order that the manufac- 
turer may not find that the market in 
which he makes his sales is being flooded 
with goods. Now, through the AAA, the 
government is giving that kind of help to 
farmers. 

John: But the government isn’t actually 
telling shoe manufacturers to let their 
plants lie idle. It isn’t hiring them to do so. 

Mary: It doesn’t need to. They close 
their plants or operate them at part time 
anyway. The manufacturers can quickly 
adjust production to demand. Farmers can’t 
do that. There are millions of them, and 
each farmer feels that it wouldn’t do any 
good for him to cut production if other 
farmers didn’t. So the government comes 
in and helps the farmers to get together on 
a plan, so that they may do what manu- 
facturers had already done. 

John: But we can’t have a high standard 
of living so long as everyone is cutting 
down production of the things we need. We 
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can’t help it in the case of the manufac- 
turers, but why hire farmers to create 
scarcity of food simply because manufac- 
turers have already created 
other things? 

Mary: The farmers are still raising as 
much food as the people of the country 
can buy. There isn’t any scarcity in the 
sense that people who have money to buy 
food can’t get it, and they can get it at 
prices that are no higher relatively than the 
prices of manufactured goods are. It would 
be a fine thing if we could do something 
to give the people generally more purchas- 
ing power. Then they could buy all that 
they need and there would be a market 
for all that farmers could produce. In that 
case, we wouldn’t need the AAA with its 
crop restriction program. 

Charles: Why not work for something 
like that instead of supporting the AAA? 

Mary: I am for a program which will 
mean larger incomes and more _ buving 
power for all the people. But we don’t 
have such a program now and we can’t 
get it right away. Meanwhile, why not 
help the farmers so that they won’t have 
on hand great surpluses of things they can’t 
sell; so that they won’t be ruined? Remem- 
ber that these surpluses wouldn’t help the 
poor people who can’t buy anything. What 
do you think should be done, Charles? 

Charles: Well, if I had the power I’d 
stop this business of creating scarcity when 
millions are in need. And Id stop it all 
along the line. I’d stop it in the case of 
manufacturers as well as farmers. I'd say 
in the first place that farms and factories 
shouldn’t be run primarily for profit but 
for the use of all the people. If they could 
be run for a profit and could at the same 
time give people products which are needed, 
well and good. But I wouldn’t let a man 
close a factory or quit sowing wheat simply 
because he couldn’t make a profit. Instead 
of that I’d have the government take over 
the farms and factories, producing all that 
the people need, giving everyone jobs at the 
work of increasing production and distrib- 
uting the things produced among the peo- 
ple, seeing that all had as much as was 
needed in order to maintain a decent Amer- 
ican standard of living. 

Mary: Wouldn’t that be socialism? 

Charles: What’s it to you? Why are you 
so interested in labels? 

John: My objection to your scheme has 
nothing to do with labels. I don’t think 
it would work. It sounds easy enough. But 
how would the government know exactly 
how much of every kind of article to make 
or raise? And how would it decide just 
how much to charge for everything? And 
how would it decide just how much money 
—how much purchasing power—to put into 
the hands of every class of workers; every 
class of the population? Remember, these 
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decisions wouldn’t be made by ideal and 
all-wise statesmen. The government would 
be a big political machine, and men like 
Farley would probably control it and select 
the men who would run it. I’m afraid that 
we won't get out of our difficulties as easily 
as you think. 

Charles: At any rate no other program 
is working very well. I predict that when 
the government runs out of money and can 
no longer take care of the helpless millions, 
it will be obliged to take over production 
to prevent chaos. I know it will be a hard 
job but there may be no other way out. 

Mary: Well, we haven’t come to that 
yet, and I think that the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration is helping to keep 
us from getting into such a situation. It 
is helping out millions of farmers and is 
keeping their situation from becoming 
chaotic and impossible. And it’s doing that 
without hurting the rest of the population 
much. 

John: I'd like to see you try to convince 
the cotton manufacturers, who have to pay 
increased prices for raw cotton because of 
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PLOWING UNDER? 


the processing tax, that they weren’t being 
hurt much. 

Mary: There’s plenty that I could say to 
the cotton manufacturers. 

Charles: I hate to miss what you’d say 
to the cotton barons, Mary, but really I 
must go. Lend me your umbrella and I'll 
be getting out. 

John: Here, too. 
week, 


Good-bye till next 
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1. Explain how the existence of holding 
companies enables a few men to control vast 
utility empires. What are the advantages 
and the disadvantages of the holding com- 
pany ? 

2. How might the Wheeler-Rayburn bill be 
carried out in such a way as to work unfair 
hardships on certain holding companies? 

3. What is the reply to the argument that 
the abolition of holding companies would in- 
jure millions of investors? 

4. What is the basic conflict between the 


economic and the political aspects of the 
Austrian question ? 
5. Do you think that a Danubian pact 


providing for the establishment of preferential 
tariffs would solve Austria’s problems? 

6. Why has Italy been willing to grant Ger- 
many’s requests for many changes in the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, and at the same time remained 
definitely opposed to union with Austria? 

7. What indication is there that Soviet Rus- 
sia is loosening its opposition to organized 
religion ? 

8. “When the government helps the farm- 
ers to cut their production it is only assist- 
ing them to meet the conditions of depression 
in the same way that manufacturers have al- 
ready met it.” Is this statement true? Ex- 
plain. 


REFERENCES: (a) War Germs in the 
Danube Basin. The Nation, November 14 to 
December 26, 1934; a series of four articles. 
(b) Whither Austria? Nineteenth Century, 
April, 1935, pp. 409-420. (c) New Austria 
Once and Now. Commonweal, March 22, 
1935, pp. 592-594. (d) Holding Companies 
Must Go! The Nation, March 27, 1935, p. 


350. (e) Burning Down the House. Review 
of Reviews, April, 1935, pp. 21-22 
PRONUNCIATIONS: Lufthansa  (looft’- 


hahn-sah), Hauer (how’er), Ernst Reventlow 
(airnst’ rev’ent-low—ow as in how), Lourdes 
loord’—oo as in moor). 
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